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ARMED  FORCES  INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 


The  Pentagon  is  often  called  “that  Puzzle  Palace  on 
the  Potomac,”  either  bitterly  by  its  detractors  or  affably 
by  its  denizens.  The  uninitiated  may  not  realize  the 
fact,  but  this  office  building — the  largest  in  the  world — 
is  the  focal  point  of  one  of  the  most  vital  and  dynamic 
organizations  of  our  time,  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  the  executive  department  of  the  Government  charged 
with  the  defense  of  our  Nation.  It  is  headed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  who  is  a member  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet,  and  includes  the  military  departments 
of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force.  It  can  truth- 
fully be  termed,  “the  biggest  business  in  the  world.” 

The  Department  of  Defense  today  “employs”  about 
four  million  men  and  women,  of  whom  some  two  and 
three-quarters  million  are  in  uniform,  and  its  annual 
cost  now  ranges  around  the  $50  billion  mark  and  is 
more  than  half  the  Federal  Government’s  yearly  budget. 
Its  major  installations  total  more  than  6,500  and  its 
physical  assets  are  estimated  to  have  cost  the  Govern- 
ment more  than  $150  billion. 

Statistics  on  the  size,  complexity,  and  costs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  appear  overwhelming.  Modern 
and  powerful  ships,  aircraft,  tanks,  missiles,  and  bombs 
are  located  around  the  globe  to  maintain  the  safety 
and  strength  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  yet 
the  men  and  women  who  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces 
at  home  and  abroad  are  even  more  important — and 
always  will  be. 

“The  effectiveness  of  our  Armed  Forces  depends 
in  the  last  analysis  on  the  character  and  morale  of 
the  dedicated  men  and  women  who  wear  the  uniform,” 
is  the  way  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
described  his  impression  of  the  people  who  make  up 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  its  Armed  Forces. 


The  Period  of  Development 

During  most  of  its  history,  our  Nation’s  military  and 
naval  needs  were  modest  and  could  normally  be  met 
with  small  regular  Army  and  Navy  forces.  Whenever 
an  emergency  arose,  the  Army  raised  and  armed  the 
men  it  needed,  and,  when  the  emergency  subsided,  it 
reverted  to  peacetime  size.  The  Navy’s  history  was 
very  similar. 

For  example,  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Con- 
tinental Army  that  had  followed  General  George  Wash- 
ington in  the  struggle  for  independence  was  reduced 
to  55  soldiers  guarding  the  military  supplies  at  West 
Point,  25  soldiers  guarding  the  supplies  at  Fort  Pitt 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  a few  officers.  The  Navy  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  Continental  Congress  for  coast- 
al defense  and  destruction  of  British  shipping  was  com- 
pletely disbanded  and  its  ships  were  sold. 

Congress  created  the  War  Department  in  1789.  Its 
first  Secretary,  Henry  Knox,  had  been  President  Wash- 
ington’s chief  of  artillery  during  the  Revolution, 
and  was  a member  of  his  first  Cabinet.  The  Navy 
Department  was  established  nine  years  later,  with 
Benjamin  Stoddert  as  its  first  Secretary.  He  served  in 
the  Cabinet  of  President  John  Adams. 

Organization  of  America’s  defenses  under  these  two 
executive  departments  proved  to  be  generally  adequate 
throughout  the  19th  century  and  the  early  decades 
of  the  20th.  Their  responsibilities  and  areas  of  opera- 
tion were  usually  distinct  and  separate.  The  War  De- 
partment was  primarily  concerned  with  assisting  the 
westward  march  of  the  rapidly  growing  United  States. 
The  Navy  Department  was  responsible  for  insuring  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  for  American  shipping  and  pro- 
tecting American  coastal  waters. 


President  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  Commander  in  Chief. 


World  War  II  Changes 

Although  the  separate  War  and  Navy  Departments 
had  been  able  to  cope  with  their  expanded  roles  and 
operations  during  the  wars  of  1812,  1846,  1861,  1898, 
and  1917,  that  long  era  of  separate  organization  and 
command  ended  with  World  War  II. 

Both  the  complexity  of  the  art  of  warfare  in  the  mid- 
20th  century  and  the  vast  problems  presented  by  fight- 
ing a war  on  a global  scale  required  the  Army  and 
Navy  to  plan  together  and  to  operate  together  in  far- 
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flung  combat  theaters.  Also,  the  military  airplane, 
which  had  grown  into  a formidable  weapon  since 
World  War  I,  had  added  a third  dimension  to  warfare. 

As  American  military  operations  expanded  to  North 
Africa  and  Europe  on  one  side  of  the  world  and  the 
far  reaches  of  the  Pacific  on  the  other,  President 
Roosevelt  established  in  1942  a strategic  planning  body 
called  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Adm.  William  D. 
Leahy,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  Adm.  Ernest  J.  King,  and  Army  Air  Forces 
Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold,  became  mem- 
bers of  that  group.  Also,  an  overall  commander  of 
American  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  was  assigned  to 
each  of  the  major  war  theaters  to  increase  combat 
effectiveness. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  combined  their  experience 
and  knowledge  of  land,  sea,  and  aerial  warfare  to 
develop  strategic  plans  with  our  Allies  and  to  advise 
the  President  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  while  the 
commanders  of  the  unified  forces  in  combat  theaters 
translated  their  plans  and  the  President’s  decisions  into 
action.  This  principle  of  joint  planning  and  unified 
operations  contributed  greatly  to  the  final  Allied  vic- 
tories in  Europe  and  the  Pacific. 

Rapid  Evolution 

World  War  II  experiences  and  the  emergence  of  the 
United  States  as  a leader  in  the  postwar  world  showed  a 
need  for  change  in  the  organization  of  America’s  de- 
fense structure.  The  traditional  Army  ground  and 
service  forces,  the  Navy,  and  the  emergent  Army  Air 


Forces  could  no  longer  operate  effectively  independent 
of  each  other.  In  1945,  Congress  began  the  exten- 
sive study  and  discussion  of  the  country’s  postwar  de- 
fense requirements  that  lasted  two  years. 

In  July  1947  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  was 
enacted.  It  set  up  a National  Military  Establishment 
with  a Secretary  of  Defense,  added  an  independent 
Air  Force  to  the  Army  and  Navy  to  form  three  separate 
executive  departments,  and  continued  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  as  well  as  joint  agencies  in  the  fields  of  research 
and  supply. 

James  Forrestal,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
since  1944,  was  appointed  by  President  Truman  to  be 
the  first  Secretary  of  Defense.  His  role  was  primarily 
that  of  coordinator — developing  only  general  policies 
for  the  three  executive  departments.  Amendments  to 
the  National  Security  Act  passed  in  1949  made  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  then  Louis  Johnson,  the  Presi- 
dent’s principal  assistant  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
Department  of  Defense — by  then  no  longer  called  the 
National  Military  Establishment. 

Also,  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  lost  their 
status  as  executive  departments  and  became  military 
departments  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  Sec- 
retary was  authorized  a deputy  and  three  assistant 
secretaries.  A chairman  was  authorized  for  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  whose  Joint  Staff  authorization 
was  increased  from  100  to  210  officers.  A provision 
for  uniform  budgetary  and  fiscal  procedures  through- 
out the  Defense  establishment  was  added  by  the  1949 
amendments. 


Henry  Knox,  first  Secretary  of  War,  1789-1794,  l.;  Benjamin  Stoddert,  first  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1798-1801,  c.;  James  V. 

Forrestal,  first  Secretary  of  Defense,  1947-1949,  r. 
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These  changes  greatly  strengthened  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  made  his  authority  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  more  specific.  As  the  Presi- 
dent’s principal  assistant  on  defense  matters,  the  Sec- 
retary now  represented  all  the  military  departments  in 
the  President’s  cabinet  and  in  the  National  Security 
Council.1 

The  1950’s 

More  organizational  changes  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  were  made  by  Congress  in  the  1950’s  at  the 
recommendation  of  President  Eisenhower. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  was  given  greater  man- 
agerial flexibility  in  1953.  The  President  made  it  clear 
that  no  function  in  the  Department  of  Defense  was  to 
be  carried  out  independent  of  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  three  mili- 
tary departments  were  to  be  his  principal  operating 
managers  for  the  management  and  direction  of  the 
Defense  establishment.  Statutory  boards  and  positions 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  were  abolished 
and  six  more  assistant  secretaries  were  authorized, 
for  a total  of  nine. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of 
1958  brought  additional  organizational  changes  and 
increased  further  the  Secretary’s  authority,  particularly 
in  the  operational  direction  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
in  the  research  and  development  field. 

This  legislation  reflected  the  conviction  expressed  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  his  message  to  Congress  of 
the  “vital  necessity  of  complete  unity  in  our  strategic 
planning  and  basic  operational  direction.” 

The  1958  reorganization  legislation : 

• Further  clarified  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  over  the  military  departments. 

• Provided  specific  procedures  for  adjusting  the 
functions  of  the  military  departments. 

• Continued  the  ban  against  merging  of  the  mili- 
tary departments,  or  the  setting  up  of  a single  Chief 
of  Staff,  or  an  overall  Armed  Forces  General  Staff. 

• Streamlined  command  channels  by  providing  “a 
clear  and  direct  line  of  command”  from  the  President 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  unified  and  speci- 
fied commands,  going  through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

1 The  National  Security  Council  is  the  President’s  principal 
advisory  body  on  matters  of  overall  national  security.  It  is 
currently  composed  of  the  President,  Vice  President,  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  Defense,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning,  and  such  additional  members  as  may 
be  appointed  by  the  President. 


Robert  S.  McNamara,  eighth  Secretary  of  Defense. 


• Gave  the  commander  of  a unified  or  specified 
command  full  operational  command  over  his  command. 

• Created  a Director  of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering to  supervise  all  research  and  engineering 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Today 

In  addition  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Department  of  Defense  consists 
of  five  principal  groups.  These  are  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  ; the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff ; 
the  military  departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force;  the  unified  and  specified  commands;  and  other 
agencies  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
certain  specific  functions,  such  as  the  Defense  Atomic 
Support  Agency,  the  Defense  Communications  Agency, 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  Defense  Sup- 
ply Agency. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  the  immediate  respon- 
sibility for  the  military  security  of  the  United  States. 
He  acts  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  who  by 
authority  of  the  Constitution  is  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  makes  final  decisions  on  broad 
military  matters. 
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Roswell  L.  Gilpatrick,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 


Besides  being  a member  of  the  President’s  Cabinet, 
he  serves  in  such  inter-departmental  groups  as  the 
National  Security  Council,  and  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Council. 

All  functions  in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  its 
component  agencies  are  performed  under  his  direction, 
authority,  and  control. 

The  Secretary  exercises  his  authority  through  two 
command  lines.  The  first  is  for  the  direction  of  the 
combatant  forces,  which  runs  through  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  to  the  unified  and  specified  commands.  The 
second  is  for  the  direction  of  support  activities,  running 
to  the  three  military  departments. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  serves  as  the  Secretary’s 
alter  ego,  and  relieves  him  of  much  of  the  day-to-day 
work  by  supervising  and  coordinating  the  many  and 
varied  activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  di- 
rected by  the  Secretary.  In  doing  so,  he  acts  for,  and 
exercises  the  powers  of,  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  receives  valuable  advice 
and  assistance  in  reaching  his  decisions  on  Defense 
matters  and  on  the  operation  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  from  three  main  sources.  These  are  his  own 


staff  advisors,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments. 

The  Secretary’s  Own  Staff  (OSD) 

Since  the  Department  of  Defense  is  such  a vast  en- 
terprise, the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  a staff  of  civilian 
staff  assistants  who  are  experts  in  the  principal  man- 
agement areas  of  the  Department. 

He  receives  information  and  advice  on  all  scientific 
matters,  for  example,  from  the  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  and  his  deputy.  The  impor- 
tance to  the  Department  of  Defense  of  research  and 
engineering  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  Director’s 
deputy  is  one  of  the  handful  of  key  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Defense. 

Other  Assistant  Secretaries  advise  and  keep  the  Sec- 
retary informed  in  the  primary  management  areas  of 
civil  defense,  budgetary  and  fiscal  matters,  installations 
and  logistics,  international  security  affairs,  manpower, 
and  public  affairs. 

He  also  is  served  by  the  General  Counsel  in  legal 
matters,  and  by  assistants  for  legislative  affairs  and 
atomic  energy,  as  well  as  by  several  special  assistants. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  are  the  principal 
military  advisers  to  the  President,  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  They  form  the 
immediate  military  staff  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

They  consist  of  the  Chairman,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force.  The  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps  has  coequal  status  with  the  members 
of  the  JCS  on  matters  that  directly  concern  the  Marine 
Corps.  The  Joint  Staff,  the  Joint  Secretariat,  and  other 
JCS  agencies  assist  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the 
performance  of  their  responsibilities. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  their  function  of  advis- 
ing and  assisting  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  prepare 
strategic  plans  and  provide  for  the  strategic  direction 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  including  the  direction  of  opera- 
tions conducted  by  commanders  of  unified  and  specified 
commands  and  the  establishment  and  force  structure 
of  unified  and  specified  commands. 

They  establish  doctrine  for  unified  operations  and 
training  and  for  coordination  of  the  military  education 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  prepare  inte- 
grated military  mobilization  plans  and  integrated  logis- 
tic plans. 

They  review  major  personnel,  materiel,  and  logis- 
tic requirements  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  relation  to 
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strategic  and  logistic  plans,  and  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  with  statements  of  military  requirements 
and  strategic  guidance  for  use  in  developing  budgets, 
foreign  military  aid  programs,  industrial  mobilization 
plans,  and  programs  of  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

They  also  furnish  the  United  States  representation 
on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations 
and,  when  authorized,  on  other  military  staffs,  boards, 
councils,  and  missions. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is 

a Regular  Officer  of  one  of  the  Services,  appointed  to 
the  chairmanship  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  While  serving  in  this  position, 
he  takes  precedence  over  all  other  officers  of  the  mili- 
tary Services.  The  first  chairman  was  General  of  the 
Army  Omar  Bradley.  He  was  followed  by  Admiral 
Arthur  W.  Radford,  and  General  Nathan  F.  Twining 
of  the  Air  Force,  and  General  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer  of 
the  Army.  General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  USA,  was 
named  to  the  position  in  1962. 

He  is  appointed  for  a two-year  term  and  is  eligible 
for  one  reappointment  in  peace  time.  There  is  no 
restriction  on  the  number  of  reappointments  in  time 
of  war.  The  other  members  of  the  JCS  serve  as  long  as 
they  hold  office  as  Chiefs  of  their  respective  Services. 

Besides  participating  as  a member,  the  Chairman 
serves  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
provides  the  agenda  for  their  meetings,  assists  them 
in  carrying  on  their  business  as  promptly  as  practicable, 
and  informs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  issues  upon 


which  agreement  among  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has 
not  been  reached. 

The  Chairman  also  manages  the  Joint  Staff  on  be- 
half of  the  JCS,  selecting  its  Director  in  consultation 
with  the  JCS  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

The  Joint  Staff  assists  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in 
carrying  out  their  duties.  The  1958  Reorganization 
Act  raised  its  ceiling  to  400  officers.  Members  are 
selected  in  approximately  equal  numbers  from  the 
Army,  Navy,2  and  Air  Force  Departments. 

The  Joint  Staff  has  six  Directorates  generally  match- 
ing their  counterparts  in  the  Services  and  in  the  uni- 
fied and  specified  commands:  J — 1,  Personnel;  J — 2, 
Intelligence;  J — 3,  Operations;  J — 4,  Logistics;  J — 5, 
Plans  and  Policies;  and  J — 6,  Communications-Elec- 
tronics.  There  also  are  Special  Assistants  for  such 
areas  as  Military  Assistance  Affairs,  Programs  and 
Budget,  and  Counterinsurgency,  as  well  as  special  staff 
groups. 

Officers’  tours  of  duty  with  the  Joint  Staff  are  limited 
by  law  to  three  years. 

The  Military  Departments 

The  military  departments — Army,  Navy  (which  in- 
cludes the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps),  and 
Air  Force — are  the  backbone  of  the  entire  defense 
structure  for  personnel,  training,  and  logistical  sup- 

2 Marine  Corps  officers  constitute  about  20  percent  of  the 
number  apportioned  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 


President  Kennedy  selected  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  USA  {left),  in  1962  to  be  the  fifth  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler  ( 2nd  from  left)  to  be  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army.  The 
other  members  of  the  JCS  are  ( center  to  right)  Adm.  George  W.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations ; 
Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force;  and  Gen.  David  M.  Shoup,  Commandant,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 
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port.  While  the  1958  defense  reorganization  relieved 
the  military  departments  of  the  operational  command 
of  their  forces  in  unified  and  specified  commands,  it 
reemphasized  their  primary  responsibility  for  the  ef- 
fective and  economical  management  of  the  vast  admin- 
istrative, training,  logistics,  and  other  functions 
supporting  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
are  subject  to  the  direction,  authority,  and  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  administration  of  their 
separately  organized  military  departments.  Each  is 
head  of  a department  that  is  larger  than  any  other  ex- 
ecutive department  of  the  Government,  except  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  itself.  In  the  overall  manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  occupy  key  positions.  They 
are  responsible  for  the  effective  management  of  vast 
organizations  and  act,  at  the  same  time,  as  principal  ad- 
visers to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  formulation 
of  Defense  polices  and  program. 

Under  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  are 
the  senior  military  officers  of  each  of  the  four  military 
Services.  These  Service  Chiefs  exercise  such  super- 
vision over  their  Services  as  is  delegated  to  them  by 
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their  respective  departmental  Secretaries.  By  law,  the 
Service  Chiefs,  with  the  approval  of  their  respective 
military  department  Secretaries,  can  delegate  to  their 
vice  chiefs  as  many  duties  and  authorities  as  they 
deem  necessary,  so  that  they  themselves  can  devote 
sufficient  time  and  attention  to  their  duties  on  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Other  Defense  Agencies 

The  Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency  (DASA) 

supervises  Department  of  Defense  atomic  weapons  test 
activities,  and  provides  technical,  logistic,  and  training 
advice  and  services  in  the  field  of  atomic  weapons,  to 
Defense  staff  offices,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  mili- 
tary departments  and  Services,  and  the  unified  and  spec- 
ified commands.  DASA  also  coordinates  certain  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  atomic  weapons  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

The  Defense  Communications  Agency  (DCA), 

created  in  1960,  gathered  into  a single  system  the  sepa- 
rate long-line  communications  of  the  Services,  exclud- 
ing, however,  local  and  self-contained  tactical  com- 
munications. Its  manages  the  worldwide  Defense  Com- 
munications System  which  provides  long-line  com- 
munications for  all  levels  of  command,  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  component  and  subordinate  commands  of  the 
unified  and  specified  commands. 

The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  (DIA)  inte- 
grates in  one  agency  several  of  the  intelligence  activities 
previously  carried  out  separately  by  the  military  de- 
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partments  and  the  Joint  Staff,  and  supervises  certain 
continuing  intelligence  responsibilities  of  those  depart- 
ments and  in  the  combatant  commands.  It  was  set  up 
in  1961  to  obtain  greater  unity  of  effort  among  all 
Defense  components  in  establishing  requirements  for 
military  intelligence  information  and  strengthening 


overall  capacity  for  collection,  production,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  Defense  intelligence  information.  It  also 
furnishes  information  to  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence,3 who  operates  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Security  Council. 

The  Defense  Supply  Agency  (DSA)  was  estab- 
lished in  1961  to  achieve  substantial  improvement  and 
economy  in  the  provision  of  common  supply  and  serv- 
ice support  to  the  Armed  Forces.  It  is  responsible 
at  the  wholesale  level  for  the  procurement,  distribution, 
and  management  of  common  supplies  and  services  used 
by  the  Armed  Forces.  It  reports  directly  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

The  supply  agency  is  aptly  described  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense’s  common  supply  wholesaler.  It  ad- 
ministers the  Federal  catalog  system;  procures,  stores, 
and  distributes  to  the  Services  foodstuffs,  clothing  and 
textiles,  petroleum  products,  and  general,  medical,  in- 
dustrial, automotive,  construction,  and  selected  electri- 
cal and  electronic  supplies;  provides  transportation  and 
traffic  management  in  the  United  States;  and  sells  sur- 
plus materials. 

The  National  Security  Agency  (NSA)  performs 
highly  specialized  technical  and  coordinating  functions 
relating  to  the  national  security  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Armed  Forces  Policy  Council  has  been  es- 
tablished to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  mat- 
ters of  broad  policy  relating  to  the  Armed  Forces.  Its 
statutory  members  include  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretaries  of  the  three  military  depart- 
ments, the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Other  officers  of 
the  Defense  Department  or  of  other  Government  agen- 
cies may  attend  Council  meetings  at  the  Secretary’s 
request. 

The  Unified  and  Specified  Commands 

If  the  military  departments  form  the  “backbone”  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  from  the  personnel,  train- 
ing and  logistical  support  standpoint,  the  component 
forces  of  the  unified  and  specified  commands  provide 
the  “muscle,”  from  the  combat  readiness  standpoint. 

A unified  command  is  a combat  command  with 
a broad  continuing  mission,  composed  of  forces  of  two 
or  more  Services,  taking  orders  from  a single  com- 
mander. A specified  command  also  is  a combat 
command  with  an  equally  broad  and  continuing  mis- 

3  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  is  head  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  which  coordinates  intelligence  activities 
of  Federal  agencies  in  the  interest  of  national  security. 


sion.  However,  it  normally  is  composed  of  forces  of 
only  one  Service.  Commands  of  both  types  are  estab- 
lished by  the  President  through  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

The  unified  and  specified  commands  are  the  “cutting 
edge”  of  the  entire  Defense  establishment.  These  are 
the  combatant  commands,  and  the  entire  Department 
of  Defense  organization  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  them  effective  as  fighting  units  to  protect  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

The  concept  of  unified  commands  emerged  clearly 
during  World  War  II  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
global  warfare.  After  World  War  II,  unified  com- 
mands were  established  to  meet  postwar  Defense  needs 
and  commitments. 

The  present  unified  commands  and  their  headquar- 
ters’ locations  are — 

• European  Command,  Paris,  France. 

• Pacific  Command,  Oahu,  Hawaii. 

• Atlantic  Command,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

• Caribbean  Command,  Quarry  Heights,  Canal  Zone. 

• Alaska  Command,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
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• Continental  Air  Defense  Command,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado. 

• Strike  Command,  Tampa,  Florida. 

The  specified  commands  are — 

• Strategic  Air  Command,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

• Naval  Forces  Eastern  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean, 
London,  England. 

Perhaps  no  single  feature  of  the  1958  reorgani- 
zation of  our  Defense  structure,  or  among  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  since  then,  is  more  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  than  the  provision 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  unified  and  specified 
commands. 

Under  the  earlier  organization,  the  commands  were 
not,  as  President  Eisenhower  said  in  presenting  the 
1958  reorganization  plan,  “truly  unified,  efficient,  mili- 
tary instruments.” 

Under  the  1958  reorganization,  the  commanders  of 
unified  and  specified  commands  have  by  law  “full  op- 
erational command”  of  the  forces  that  are  assigned 
to  them.  These  forces  can  be  transferred  to  and  from 
the  combatant  commands  only  by  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  under  procedures  approved  by 
the  President. 


Changes  To  Strengthen  Defense 

The  changes  that  have  been  made  in  our  defense  struc- 
ture since  World  War  II  have  been  designed  to  im- 
prove the  Department’s  management  and  increase  its 
effectiveness.  A more  widespread  use  of  proven  man- 
agement techniques  is  providing  greater  unity  of  ac- 
tion, more  effective  and  economical  use  of  manpower 
and  material  resources,  and  more  flexibility  in  antici- 
pating and  meeting  the  Nation’s  defense  needs.  Com- 
bat effectiveness  is  being  greatly  improved  by  the 
shortening  of  the  chain  of  command  to  the  unified  and 
specified  commands  and  by  giving  their  commanders 
full  operational  command  over  all  of  the  components 
and  units  assigned  to  them. 

Unnecessary  overlapping  functions  and  duplication 
of  effort  in  the  development  of  new  weapons  and  equip- 
ment by  the  Services  is  being  eliminated. 

Other  areas  of  duplication  and  dilution  of  effective 
effort  are  being  eliminated  by  the  establishment  of 
central  Defense  agencies  reporting  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  either  directly  or  through  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  steps  have  been  taken  to 
strengthen  our  Department  of  Defense,  we  have  con- 
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tinued  to  observe  and  follow  the  fundamental  demo- 
cratic principle  of  civilian  control  over  military  power 
which  was  laid  down  in  our  Constitution. 

Our  Nation’s  Security  and  You 

The  heart  of  any  organization,  even  one  as  large 
and  as  complex  as  the  Department  of  Defense,  is  the 
individual  member,  multiplied  many  times,  who  makes 


it  work.  Improved  systems  and  the  latest  weapons  can 
be  only  as  good  as  the  men  who  operate  them. 

Our  Nation’s  ability  to  deter  aggression  and  defend 
our  freedom  depends  on  your  loyal  service,  on  the 
pride,  purpose,  and  skill  you  bring  to  your  assigned 
task.  Organization  of  the  Department  of  Defense — 
the  subject  of  this  pamphlet — was  undertaken  to  help 
you  do  your  job  better  and  thus  help  all  of  us  live 
in  freedom  and  security. 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

WASHINGTON 

12  September  1962 

OUR  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  (DoD  Pam  1-7A*)— ' This 
official  Department  of  Defense  publication  is  for  the  use  of  person- 
nel in  the  military  Services. 


*This  pamphlet  supersedes  DoD  Pam  1-7/NAVPERS  92431/AFP  20-1- 
1/NAVMC  1138, 15  October  1957. 
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CNGB  (1) 

Div  (5) 
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CLL  (1) 

Bde  (1) 

MAAG  (5) 
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CMH  (1) 
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NG:  None. 

USAR:  None. 
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